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to combine the incomparable riches of material into a noble edifice, 
at once the monument of the scientific historian and masterpiece of 
the literary artist. 

Immensely superior as is this work to Bolles's Financial History 
0} the United States in almost every particular, there is that occasional 
quality of charm in the older work which Professor Dewey severely 
neglects. Noyes's Thirty Years of American Finance is unquestion- 
ably inferior to the work under review in point of accuracy, and in 
breadth and impartiality of treatment; but on the whole it gives a more 
readable account of the period in question than Professor Dewey 
affords us. 

In reading this book one is struck more than once with the fancy 
that the author is a sort of historical Baedeker. The financial student 
may safely entrust himself to his guidance. The cicerone is always 
well informed, painfully conscientious, " double stars " all the Sehens- 
wurdigkeiten, gives us the varying rates of cab-fares and hotel charges, 
and, in short, is better than anything else of the kind, and is absolutely 
indispensable. But while to the innumerable army of tourists the 
guide-book is indisputably the most useful book in the world, one 
does not read it unless first interested in the projected tour. If one 
is going abroad, it is well to carry along Baedeker's Northern Italy, 
but the existence of the volume does not render Ruskin's Stones of 
Venice superfluous. 

W. M. Daniels. 

Princeton University. 



A History of the Greenbacks, with special reference to the Economic 
Consequences of their Issue. By Wesley Clair Mitchell. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1903. 

Forty-two years have passed since the first issue of legal tender 
notes was made. No financial transaction of the government has ever 
been so hotly and continuously debated, and the debate is not yet 
ended, although it has cooled considerably. That the greenbacks made 
the war far more costly to the taxpayers than it would otherwise have 
been is not now disputed. That they gave birth to a large brood of 
financial heresies and misconceptions, some of which still linger, is the 
conviction of all instructed persons. That they caused great injustice 
and hardship to individuals during the war, and long after, would not 
now be denied. The question whether they were necessary — whether 
the government and the Union could have been saved without them — 
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is still in dispute and the opinion of the majority is that they were 
necessary. 

Mr. Mitchell's opinion coincides with that of most scholars who have 
gone deeply into the subject. He holds that the question before Con- 
gress in 1862 was not greenbacks or disunion, but greenbacks or bond 
issues, plus taxation on an adequate scale, such as was enacted two 
years later. Since Mr. Mitchell's conclusions were first published, 
Mr. Don C. Barrett has shown (in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
May, 1902), that the crisis of 1862, which was made the occasion and 
justification of the first legal tender act, was actually met and surmounted 
by temporary deposits and certificates of indebtedness before the legal 
tender notes could be engraved, printed and issued. The conclusion 
is, therefore, warranted that if those precious months had been em- 
ployed by Congress in passing a tax bill, like that of 1864, the govern- 
ment's credit would have been so fortified that 6 per cent bonds could 
have been sold in sufficient amounts at a moderate discount. The 
question whether the statesmen of the war period ought to have known 
more than they did know on these subjects, in the presence of the 
startling events that confronted them, is a different one altogether. 
However it may be decided, we are not estopped from throwing all 
possible light upon their acts from our superior and calmer standpoint ; 
and here we are much indebted to Mr. Mitchell for his industry, care- 
fulness and judicial temper. 

The value of the legal tender notes as measured by gold forms an 
interesting chapter in the book before us and throws some light on the 
"quantity theory." It appears from the author's investigations that 
the most potent factor in determining this value was the government's 
credit, and that the quantity afloat had only a secondary influence. 
After 1863 the quantity of greenbacks outstanding at different times 
varied but slightly, and after 1864 not at all, yet the variations in their 
value were more extreme in the later than in the earlier period. The 
government's credit was affected by a great variety of events, military, 
diplomatic, legislative, political, etc., and it is the author's opinion that 
" the quantity of the greenbacks influenced their specie value rather by 
affecting the credit of the government than by altering the volume of 
the circulating medium." 

One hundred and fifty pages of the book are taken up with the effects 
of the greenbacks on prices of commodities, wages, rent, interest and 
profits. It is not difficult to trace the course of prices. They kept 
company with the quotations of gold in a general way, and the coin- 
cidence is close enough to assure us that the variations were due to a 
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common cause. In the case of wages, however, the data are wanting 
for anything like exact conclusions. The statistics of the Aldrich re- 
port are considered very unsatisfactory although the best we have, and 
Falkner's table of relative wages based thereon is rejected altogether 
by Mr. Mitchell. His conclusion is that the paper currency practi- 
cally confiscated one-fifth or one-sixth of the real incomes of wage- 
earners, and that there was no industry or occupation in which the 
advance in money wages kept pace with the advance in prices. There 
is no reason to doubt these conclusions, which confirm those reached 
by others before Mr. Mitchell began his work in this field. The chap- 
ter on wages is protracted to tedious length. 

The rate of interest on loans did not increase during the war. A man 
who lent $1,000 in April, 1862, for a year, at 6 per cent should have 
received 42 per cent in addition in order to keep his capital intact, but 
he did not. He was poorer by that amount when the loan matured. 
If he reloaned the principal for another year he lost 23 per cent more, 
but if he had continued lending from time to time until specie resump- 
tion took place, he would have regained the principal and would have 
lost only that part of the interest represented by the depreciation of 
the currency. Why did not the rate of interest on such loans rise ? 
Why did not the rate of discount at the banks rise correspondingly? 
Mr. Mitchell thinks that it was because people could not foresee the 
course of events and the fluctuations of the currency. For this reason 
both borrowers and lenders " took their chances." But were there not 
other elements in the problem, such as custom and usury laws? Cus- 
tom constrained banks to discount the paper of their depositors on the 
usual terms. The usury laws made it dangerous to charge more than 
the prescribed rate. It may be said that, when the natural rate is 
above the legal rate, means will be found to evade the law by secret 
arrangements or by other forms of investment. This is true in part, 
but only the loans made in harmony with the usury laws find a place 
in the quotations of the newspapers and in the official tables from 
which the statistics are drawn. 

Mr. Mitchell's chapter on the Production and Consumption of 
Wealth during the war is colorless and unsatisfactory, for the want of 
data. Was the war period one of general prosperity? Was the con- 
sumption of goods (other than army supplies) unusually large? 
Writers and speakers were found who took the affirmative side of both 
these propositions, in rather boisterous tones. Their unexpressed con- 
clusion was that war and public debt and irredeemable currency are 
conducive to national prosperity. Then, from the point of view of dol- 
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lars and cents, it is a mistake to make peace! The truth is, as Mr. 
Mitchell argues, that the few who made money out of the war, or in 
consequence of it, made a display of their wealth, while the many who 
lost by it suffered in silence. Attempts to prove this state of facts are 
alike ineffectual and needless. Tangible evidence that the war period 
was not one of material prosperity is found in the decline of new rail- 
way building, which fell from 1846 miles in i860 to 651 miles in 1861 
and did not recover its previous increment until 1866. 

In the Journal of Political Economy, March, 1897, Mr. Mitchell 
made an elaborate calculation of the increased cost of the war to the 
taxpayers, due to the depreciation of the currency. The sum arrived 
at was $528,400,000. His later studies have brought the figures up 
to $589,000,000. In a foot note on the last page of the book he sug- 
gests a possible deduction of $72,000,000. Probably half a billion dol- 
lars in gold is not an excessive estimate of the additional cost thus 
accruing. The cost of the greenbacks, however, does not terminate 
with the end of the war. It is a continuing charge, and its next heaviest 
item is the expense incurred in their redemption, of which the country 
had harsh experience in i894-'5-'6. Mr. Mitchell's preface implies 
that he intends to follow the career of the greenbacks down to the 
present time. It is much to be hoped that he will, for, notwithstand- 
ing the "bulkiness and fragmentary character" of the work under 
review, for which he apologizes, it is so far superior to anything else 
in the same field that every reader will welcome the future installments. 

Horace White. 
New York. 

American Railway Transportation. By Emory R. Johnson. Ap- 
pleton's Business Series. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1903. — 
xvi, 434 pp. 

The book is divided into an introduction and three "parts" dealing 
respectively with the American railway system, the railway service, and 
the railways and the public. Each part is in turn divided into chap- 
ters, of which there are twenty-nine in the book, each treating of some 
more special topic logically included within the larger division. At the 
end of each chapter is a list of references for further reading selected 
with discrimination. The historical part of the book is fittingly illus- 
trated with contemporary views, and throughout the whole of it maps 
and diagrams assist in illuminating and supplementing the text. 

In producing this book Professor Johnson has placed all instructors 



